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WALL-PAPERS AND STEN- 
CILLING IN ENGLAND-IV. 

By T. R. Spence. 

IT is lamentable to see the pres- 
ent craze for the slavish copy- 
ing of French Rococo "orna- 
ment, a period containing all the 
worst features of an expiring art. 
How these can be accepted in 
preference to the fine English feel- 
ing for design and color, exempli- 
fied in the productions of our 
manufacturers during the last fif- 
teen or twenty years, is a mystery 
to me. The French papers at the 
Exhibition of 1889 may have 
created this fashion. If such is 
the case, the influence has been 
on the wrong side, for I am sure 
the wealth of color, original and 
artistic design of the English exhibits of this material completely threw 
in the shade the worn-out features of French design. Their patterns 
gave evidence of archaeology dressed in smart new clothes only, not of 
any new thought. 




interesting areas in color. This idealization must be expressed by 
what I may term convention, or a fine sense of adaptation and ordered 
arrangement to its decorative purpose. 

We venture on a thorny path when we talk of the artistic treat- 
ment of wall-papers. Any theories 




Two of the most important qualities in decorative design for wall- 
papers should, I take it, be a general flatness and color harmony. 

By the former I mean the spaces of color forming the scheme 
should be flat in themselves. If any attempt is made at relief, it 
should be of a rigid or conven- 
tional character, in the form of 
precise lines or melting grada- 
tions, following and accentuating 
he leaves and other forms, etc. 
Flowers modeled with endless 
printings defeat the repose and 
breadth of wall-paper as a decora- 
tive accessory. How can we hope 
to give the adequate subtlety of 
the numberless gradations of 
flowers by machine printing, and 
the crudeness of distemper color, 
when the best of the Dutch flower 
painters fail, with all their delicate 
manipulation, endless labor, and 
the wider range of possibilities of 
the mediums of oil or pure water 
color, in rendering perfectly the 
numberless subtle tones of flow- 
ers? 

The aim of wall-paper decora- 
tion is not realism. 

If flowers and foliage are the 
source from which our creation springs, we should try to give an 
idealization of their charms, coupled with a subtle and critical selec- 
tion of those parts that assume the finest curves and give the most 



that I may have propounded are 
only those of an individual. Gather 
lessons in decorative color from 
the broad unity and tender har- 
monies of twilight, rather than 
the restless brilliancy of noon. 

We are now so stored with 
knowledge of every period, and 
style of decoration that the expres- 
sion of any personal views or 
attempts at creation is like ventur- 
ing on thin ice. 

We hear from one that the 
archaic work of the Greeks is 
greater than its perfect fulfillment 
in the age of Phidias; from another 
that the art of the mediaeval ages 
embraced all that was living and 
fervid. Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo are torn from their thrones 
to make room for Carpaccio, 
Bellini, and Bottocelli. Rembrandt gives way to Velasquez. Pre 
Raphaelism is asserted to be a dead letter, and the new and brilliant 
planet, dubbed impressionism, to contain the cream and embodiment 
of art, and so on and so on. 




Three Transoms in Stained Glass fob a Dining Room Bay Window. Designed by Arthur Thomas, New York. 

I make no apologies for quoting the great painters of the past as 
bearing on ornament. I maintain that mere ornamentaliste have not 
given us better decorative forms (exclusive of figures) than the former. 
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The searching nature of a painter's practice goes deeper into the 
mysteries of color in relation to nature, and when he adds ornament to 
his work, it is, I take it, more subtle than that of the man whose aim is 
on a lower scale. 

I fail to find ornament containing more color, harmonies and inven- 
tion than that found in the works of Francesca, Carlo Cravelli, Man- 
tegna and Holbein. 

It seems to me the invention, beauty and variety of ornament, as 
displayed in Mantegna's frescoes in the church of the Erimatana, at 
Padua, the castle at Mantua, and the church at St. Zeno, in Verona, 
has never been excelled by men whose sole function is the making of 
ornamental design. The 
strength, vigor, redund- 
ance of col or and decor- 
ative fitness displayed by 
him in the use of apples, 
lemons, pomegranates, 
olive and laurel leaves, 
etc. (which are so essenti- 
ally decorative in them- 
selves, quite indedendent 
of archaeological detail), 
show a veritable triumph 
from a decorator's point 
of view. 

We may endeavor to 
unweave the web of 
fashions and infatuations 
for distinct periods, and 
clearly find that in all of 
them great truths and 
precious jewels of beauty 
were perpetuated. There 
is one advantage in these 
fashions, namely, that 
the close research into 
each period of each man's 
work reveals a special 
charm of its own. They 
tell the ordered story of 
the revelations that were 
vouchsafed to them- 
selves. The horizons of 
their accomplishments 
should not, however, en- 
fold ours; from them we 
may gather guidance and 
suggestions only, which 
shall increase the clear- 
ness of our mental visions 
in endeavors to evolve 
newer forms of beauty 
from the treasure-house 
of nature. Let not our 
accumulation of know 
ledge forge fetters to dull 
or stifle the creative 
qualities with which we 
may be dowered. Ke- 
member that design is 
not adaptation only. 

When we have re- 
adapted, placed here, 
placed there, turned 
round and twisted in 
numberless ways the de- 
tails of other periods, 
until the hackneyed 
forms become a weari- 
ness, rather than a 

pleasure, amongst our household gods, we may awake to the con- 
viction that there is in the garments of the earth an inexhaustible 
mine of lovely color and forms crying out for translation. 

Why not, metaphorically, sail with the bees down the summer 
winds, and sip the honey of suggestions (so fraught with the seeds of 
creation) from a thousand flowers, from the sinuous anatomy of trees 
and plants, the plumage of birds, the color harmonies of shells and 
autumn leaves, of moss and lichen, and the countless details of nature? 
(To be continued.) 




"Chippendale" Mirror (Mahogany, Partly Gilt), Two Brass Sconces Made Out of the 

Lids op Old Time Warming Pans, Hanging Wall Cabinet in Walnut 

Backed with Stamped Leather. 



MOVABLE WALL DECORATIONS. 

TOO much reliance is placed upon pictures for wall spaces. Some 
pictures are not decorative at all ; for example, small water color 
drawings with broad white mai-gins. More may be done by the 
use of small hanging mirrors, Venetian or Chippendale in style, and 
wall cabinets or brackets carrying fine china and the use of sconces, 
which have the great advantage of being a means of lighting the room, 
and rendering the enemy gas unnecessary. We illustrate herewith 
some very elegant wall decorations of the kind referred to, namely, a 
Chippendale mirror in mahogany, which is partly gilt, two brass 

sconces made of the lids 
of old - time warming 
pans, with sockets for 
candle illumination, and 
a hanging wall bracket 
in walnut, backed with 
stamped leather, show- 
ing some pieces of fine 
porcelain. 

DECORATIVE NOTES. 

INK spots, if dried in 
the wood, are diffi- 
cult to eradicate. Strong 
vinegar or salts of lemon 
may remove them. 
Strong muriatic acid or 
spirits of " salt applied 
with a piece of cloth, 
and the spot afterward 
well washed with water, 
will remove all traces of 
ink. If the ink should be 
on walnut or mahogany 
it can be taken out by 
rubbing with a cloth 
dipptd in oil of vitriol 
and water, being careful 
to touch only the spots 
with vitriol; rinse with 
saleratus water and then 
with clean water. 

GOOD taste requires a 
certain en down - 
ment, and the exercise of 
most of the mental facul- 
ties. If a certain thing 
is in good taste, there is 
always a reason for its 
being so. Genius, uncul- 
tivating and unreason- 
ing, may often produce 
excellent effects, but it 
will be constantly open to 
criticism, on account of 
excess in one direction 
or another. This is an 
offense against taste, 
which a person endowed 
with. much less special 
ability, but with a well- 
balanced and educated 
mind, could readily point 
out. Good taste is, there- 
fore, to a great extent, a 
matter of education. We 
must be very careful not 
to confound taste or 
beauty with fashion. An object possessed of intrinsic elegance is 
much more permanently pleasing than one whose recommendation is 
only that of novelty or quaintness. 



THE favor with which American carpets are received in England has 
caused alarm among the English manufacturers. Prejudice 
runs high in England against foreign goods, but merit will 
triumph in the end. 



